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od se o). oO . ? says «“ God I had died f 
— men, from thirteen years of age and upwards, in| ing to that of the whole. Thus a boy of ten years| Absalom !”” says he, would Go I ied for 
aware Co, J corves or carriages. For the same reason, the|of age, is considered equal to, or worth two-eighths| thee, O Absalom, my son, my son ! 
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upright position, but have to crawl on hands and | years, three-fourths. made him fatherless, by dooming to death “his 
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, MaryP., | Formerly this process was performed by means of | lowed by an illustrious manhood in more agreeable | daughter ;” how great was his affliction! “ And 
icular and | 4 girdle, or broad leather strap, fastened around|scenes. Bewick, the celebrated wood-engraver,| it came to pass, when he saw her, that he rent his 
e pi the waist, to which a chain from the carriage was | began life in a colliery near Hexham. One who| clothes, and said, Alas, my daughter! thou hast 
nind seem. | booked and passed between the legs, the boys|knew him well speaks of having often heard him| brought me very low.” ‘A voice was heard in 
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crawling and drawing the carriage after them.|say, that his remotest recollection was that of| Ramah, lamentation and bitter weeping; Rachel 
The girdle frequently blistered the sides of the|lying for hours on his side between dismal strata| weeping for her children, refused to be comforted 
drawers, occasioning great pain, and the labour of|of coal, plying the pick with his little hand, by} for her children, because they were not.” Jer. 


drawing the vehicles on the bare floor, unfurnished 
with rails and sleepers, was very severe. This 





the glimmering light of a dirty candle. Hutton, 
the mathematician and teacher, who had chancel-| 


xxxi. 15. That must be no common grief that 
refuses consolation, and this strong figurative de- 


‘Exizazera J barbarous and slavish practice may not be alto-|lor Eldon for one of his pupils, had a similar) scription of it is very forcible. A mother carried 
d bore the } gether out of use at present; but respectable com-| origin. But a far more extraordinary example of| away into reckless affliction by her agonizing soli- 
ee & panies, and masters with capital, have discon-|rise in the social scale from the very humblest|citude for her departed child is an affecting pic- 
at if it Ww 


ight be cut 
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tinued it for many years, substituting small iron | occupation in a colliery, has occurred within the | ture. 


But why should we go back thousands of 


railways, along which the carriages are pushed| memory of the present generation. At the Euston| years? Is not death among us now? Is it not 


with comparative ease. 


The hurriers place both | station of the London and North-western railway, |in the habitation of our neighbours? nay, in our 


hands at the top of the back of the corves, and|a statue of Carara marble, resting on a pedestal|own dwellings? Experience! tell us somewhat 


push them forwards, running as fast as the in- 
clination of the road or their own strength will 


of the same material, commemorates George Ste- 
phenson, the inventor contemporaneously with Sir| 


of the scenes thou hast witnessed. Memory! let 
thy scroll be unrolled, bestained as it may be with 


; f his | Permit. The vehicles vary greatly in size, carry-| Humphrey Davy of the safety lamp, the first great | thy tears. 
year 0 ! atuly ’ J pare’ y ore at ; ; P 

ing from two to ten hundredweight of coal; but| practical improver of the locomotive steam-engine,| We knew one who carried himself high, and 
of her ag the commonest size in the thicker beds are made|and the author of the railway system which has| thought much of titles and worldly distinctions : 
f nes to hold six hundredweight, weighing about two|so rapidly extended its network over a large por-| his estate would have lost its value, in his estima- 
of bis ies bundredweight themselves. The whole burden is|tion of the globe, and contributed to unite nations| tion, if he could not have transmitted it unimpair- 
“Meeting of about eight hundredweight. Three boys hurry a|in the bonds of commerce and peace. His early|ed to his son. High as he was, and wedded to 
trict. loaded wagon on rails. The one in front draws; the|days were spent as a trapper in Wynam colliery, | family genealogy, yet was he kind and ¢ourteous 
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to an extreme. How was he changed in a mo-| Look up with grateful joy, and weep no more ; 
ment! His child died ; his kindness and courtesy | To you the precious privilege is given, 
forsook him; and when we paid him a visit of| a oe ee eee nace mere, 

7 adding angels to the host of heaven. 
condolence, a bear robbed of her whelps could) ~ |. on = : ; 
hardly have been more irascible. For a season! . I wish you could sce us in our happy abode, 
he completely abandoned himself to his grief. |with the profusion of buds and blossoms that sur- 
Why should we thus rebel against God? “ Be-| round us ; for our house seems positively to laugh 
hold, he taketh away; who can hinder him? who, in the sunshine, and our children are tractable as 


Chastened and humbled by the trial past, 

The bleeding bosom heaves a conscious sigh, 
But Faith is seen to smile amid the blast, 

And rebel thoughts and idol passions die. 


That such as live only for this world, and have 
no christian hope either for themselves or their 
children, should be overwhelmed with affliction, 
under bereavements, can hardly be cause of won. 


will say unto him, What doest thou ?”’ Job ix. 12. 


Well do we remember Jennings, a village | 
He was a man, strong, and proud of| 
his strength. Seldom have we seen a broader back | 


blacksmith. 


than his, or a thicker arm. His iron frame seem- 
ed tied together with sinews of wire, and yet for 
all this we have seem him sit down in his chair, 


and cry like a child. We happened to call in| 


when his poor babe lay dead in its little crib ; and 
the strength of the strong man was brought low, 
and the pride of the proud man was humbled. 
Jennings would have borne pain and privation 
like a martyr, but he could not bear the 
the little one that he had dandled on his knee, and 
folded in his strong arms. When we saw such a 
man as Jennings sobbing and wecping, it was all 
in vain for us to try to restrain our tears. 

It was in a lovely country, studded with beau- 
tiful lakes, tarns, waterfalls, and romantic moun- 
tains that we made a call on an aged man, whose 
thoughtful brow wore a gloom in the midst of his 
kindly attentions. He showed us the goodliest 
prospects, and took us to the most favourable 
points from whence we might observe them. He 


walked with us through the deep seclusions of 


his delightful abode, and he took us to a bowery 
alcove, where we seated ourselves beside him. It 
was here that, conversing on the shadowy past, his 
voice faltered, and the tears rolled down his time- 
worn cheeks ! 

But why was it that the aged man was becloud- 
ed with grief? Alas! he had lost a daughter. 


frisky little lambkins, all spirits, and yet all gen- 


|we did see our exulting friend and correspondent ; 
'but a shadow rested on her habitation, and grief 


loss of | : 
‘loss she had sustained; the past was to her asa 
| dream. 


tleness.”’ 

Such was the picture of happiness drawn by a 
maternal pen; such was the language of our buoy- 
ant friend. We did see that happy abode, and 


~ 


was heavy at her heart. We walked with her to 
a village church yard where they had laid the 
little one, who was almost as dear to her as the 
ruddy drops that awakened her heart. Her spi- 
rit clung with tenacious grasp to the mouldering 
tenant of the tomb, and she could not realize the 


What a wondrous thing is the love of a 
mother for her child. 


There is a grief that sorrows for the dead, 
Yet realizes not the loss it grieves ; 
That cannot learn to think its treasure fled, 
And gazes round, and mourns, and disbelieves, 
And ever and anon affections strong 
Fill up the vacant place that death has made, 
With smiling shadows, and the heart is wrung 
With unsubstantial hope and fleeting shade. 


It is not without pain that we refer to a spec- 
tacle we once witnessed. We were present at the 
vault scene of an Irish funeral, when the appa- 
rently distracted parents of the deceased child tore 
their hair, and beat with their hands upon the 
coffin-lid of him they were consigning to the 
grave, calling him back again to his disconsolate 


der; but followers of the Redeemer, though they 
may lament the loss of those dear to them, cannot 
sorrow without hope, without denying their chris. 
tian profession. He that can say, “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth; and though after 
| my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
ishall I see God ;” ‘God will redeem my soul from 
the power of the grave;”’ and “I know when] 
have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day,” should be ever ready, without 
inordinate grief to give up his friends, his child. 
ren, his wife, and himself, into the bands of 3 
faithful Creator and Redeemer. 

Christian ! the loss of children may be amon 
the thorns in thy pathway through the world; but 
though they may wound thee, yet look unto thy 
Lord, and he shall give thee not only patiedce to 
endure them, but also the strong consolation, and 
hope, and faith, and peace, and heavenly joy. 


| 
} 


Fatal Peep into Mount Vesavins, 


Some Germans of good family, on a recent oe 
casion, had toiled to the summit of Mount Vesu- 
vius, and after resting themselves on that sulphu- 
rous bed, they descended the steep incline to the 
mouth of the crater. There was little smoke that 
day, and the scientific gentlemen began to get 


friends, with the most intemperate expressions of|into danger without being aware of it. The 
frantic sorrow. It was an afflicting exhibition of| guides having had quite enough of soft ashes and 


With her he had gazed on the fair prospect around | human infirmity. What can be more unchristian- 
us; with her he had again and again roamed /|like than such indecorous grief? Is not He who 
where we had wandered, and with her he had sat gave us life and liberty to number our days? 
in the leafy bower in which we were then seated.| Are we to make ourselves greater than God, and 
We knew what it was to lose a child, and we could | to reverse his just decrees? How different to this 
not be unmoved. It was the Laureate of Eng-|is the language and spirit of Job,—The Lord 
land, who was weeping beside us. | gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 

We lately visited, among our christian friends, | the name of the Lord.” Job i. 21. 
a married pair who had lived in a sultry clime, There is a stormy, wild, and frantic grief, 
where the voice of the Lord is heard in the hurri- That madly rushes on the heart distress’d; 
cane, and the torn plantations bow beneath the That seeks not pity, hopes not for relief ; 
whirlwind. They had pitched their tent in Eng- ena comfort, and despises rest. 
land’s milder clime. Peace had taken up her ene ye wharene riers. ghee 

: 2 e Pp! And wild and clamorous desires are given, 

abode with them; and their numerous offspring That fain would tear the body from the grave, 
were as olive plants around their table. The re- And pluck the spirit from its home in heaven. 
finements of life were blended with holier hopes;| This is a sad state of things, and better it is to 
and books, languages, &c., though enjoyed, were| humble ourselves under our afflictions than thus to 
as the dust of the balance compared with the|jncrease them by our unreasonable grief. 
things of eternity. The father looked on his pro- 
geny with affectionate exultation, and the mother 
with conscious pleasure, though she had her soli- 
citude. So is it sometimes with the poor bird! 


that appears to be happy with her young, when, followed, he clung with an intensity of affection 
alas! there are thorns in the nest which pierce) to his remaining treasure. His surviving child 
through the down that lines it, known and felt by| was smitten down by sickness, and for a time life 
her alone. Time passed on, and we again called at| and death trembled in the scale. His trial was 
that habitation. Death had been among its in-| severe, for his child died, but his faith failed not. 
mates, and taken away a daughter. Few words| His frame was worn with anxiety, his face pallid 
were spoken about her by her bereaved parents, | with painful emotion, and the sharp arrow of af- 


but those few told us that grief had been busy at fliction was deeply embedded in his heart ; yet not 
their hearts. 


dren, supplies us with a strong contrast to the 
foregoing manifestation of infirmity. The loss of 
his wife was a heavy loss; and when his first-born 





: ; _ |@ murmur fell from his lips; but on the contrary, 
Be comforted, ye afflicted ones, in following resignation and acquiescence to the will of his 


your beloved to her heavenly home. ‘“ Had she | heavenly Father were meckly manifested in his 
been spared to you, how slowly could you have) words and his deeds. 

taught her, and in the full ripeness of her age, 
what had she been when compared with what she 


There is a blessed grief that all transcends; 

That knows too well how much has passed away, 
Of happiness and bliss; yet meekly bends 

And bows submissive o’er its kindred clay ; 


nowis?” Christian parents of christian children, 
take to yourselves consolation. 


The case of a christian widower with two chil-| 


hard work in the ascent, sat down on the upper 
rim of the crater, not feeling inclined for more 
exertion. So many people had gone to peep into 
this chimney of the infernal regions, day after 
day, without an accident, that these lazy guides 
preferred some sour wine and a slice or two of 
lemon sprinkled over with salt, a very common 
comestible amongst the lower orders of Neapoli- 
tans, and a little siesta, to look after the souls and 
bodies of those entrusted to them. One of the 
most adventurous of the Germans, finding he could 
bear the little sulphur which seemed emitted from 
the crater, resolved to penetrate further; but 
scarcely had he placed his foot upon an apparently 
solid projection, than the whole crumbled beneath 
him, and he was precipitated at least one hundred 
feet. The interior of the crater seems as soft as 
the exterior, for the first words heard from the 
unfortunate man were that “he was not hurt.” 
In vain he tried to extricate himself; whatever 
ihe grasped mouldered in his hand. He could not 
regain his fect—of this his companions above 
| were informed. 

They seemed to have become more stupified 
than the unfortunate victim ; for instead of dis 
patching the guide to the Observatory of the 
| Hermitage for ropes or assistance of some kind, 
they stood listening to their friend below, whe 
| gave them the idea of going elsewhere than where 
ithey remained useless and spell-bound. There # 
‘everything in Naples, but what is required; and 
\at the Observatory, although ropes must be always 
in request, and at least, a precautionary utility, 
|yet none could be obtained either there or at the 

Hermitage ; and the guides were obliged to go t@ 
Resina ‘for that which ought always to be at hand 
In the meantime the sulphur began to operalt 
upon the poor fellow in the crater, and he felt 
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: himself gradually sinking, not only in strength,|is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, he hath, by| be consumed, but for a mere scorching. The flame 
sigh, but in position. With a wonderful self-command|his sovereign power, commanded in every dispen-| flies rapidly through the light husks and beard of 
" he took leave of his friends, being perfectly cer-| sation, that a part of what we enjoy from him, | the plant, and leaves the seeds slightly roasted, in 


tain he should not survive the natural dilatory} should be thus employed. The Israelites were not| which state they are eaten with considerable relish 
nd have delay of Neapolitans. For two long hours did he|to reap the corners of their fields, nor to gather|by numbers of the rural population. What the 
wr their | survive, when his voice got feebler. Perhaps as|the gleanings of the corn nor vintage; it was for| Sicilians do with their grass might be done with 
Hiction, | he by slow degrees slid deeper into the crater,|the poor. In the time of the gospel, they were to| other grasses, and in other countries, were it not 
of won- | hope gradually vanished—until the voice was en-| lay by on the first day of the week, a part of what} that the seeds generally are too small to repay the 
gh they tirely lost. An occasional groan was heard, until| God had blessed them with, for the relief of those| trouble of producing them for food. If all were 


, cannot after the expiration of the above time when all/that were in necessity; nay, they did not confine} but as large as those of the maize, or even wheat 
ir chris- was silent. The body was many hours after res-| themselves in their charity, to their own meetings, | and barley, we should hear but few complaints of 
ow that cued by a guide, who descended two hundred feet| but had a universal eye through the whole church|dear bread. Instances, indeed, are on record of 
stand at 4 before he found it. Of course, it was perfectly| of Christ, and upon extraordinary occasions, sent} grass-seeds having been largely eaten in times of 
gh after lifeless—the sulphur had suffocated the poor| their benevolence to relieve the saints at Jerusa-|scarcity, and with the desired effect of sustaining 
my flesh fellow. lem, in a time of need, and all that keep in the/ life, for all are more or less floury. 
oul from guidance of the same universal spirit, will make| The botanical name of the Sicilian grass above 
when I a it alia For “The Friend.” | it their business to be found in the same practice| mentioned is yilops, or goat’s eye—the Greeks 
s able to Discrimination in Charity. of charity and good works. To do good and to| having believed it to be a remedy for a disease 
oto him The proper aid of the poor was one of the first}communicate, saith the apostle, forget not; so| that appears in one corner of the eye. There are 
without objects, which claimed the attention of our religious | they that forget not this christian duty, will find| three or four species growing all around the Medi- 
\is child- 4] §ociety. Imprisonment of the heads of families, or| out the poor’s part in the corners and gleanings| terranean, as well as in the islands, chiefly in the 
nds ofa 4 the distraint of their property, which was often|of the profits of their trades and merchandizing ; | hot, dry, sandy plains near the sea. They flourish 
carried away by merciless and lawless men, ren-| and in the distribution of it, will have a regard to|even on the scorched volcanic soils, in strange 
e among | dered it indispensable that those who were at liberty | comfort such, who are by the Divine providence | contrast to the prevalent aridity, showing the vital 
rid; but | and had the means, should relieve the wants of|of God, put out of a capacity of enjoying those| principle to be in them unusually energetic, and 
unto thy others. No doubt they were soon convinced that] outward comforts of health, and strength, and| proof against extremes of heat. Moreover, the 
tierce to J advantage would be taken of this excellent chris-| plenty which others enjoy. For while they are| 2yilops ovata, as though sporting with its powers, 
tion, and J} tian system of taking care of their own poor, which | partakers of the same faith, and walk in the way|shoots out another species, the Triticoides, or 
joy. has becn maintained by Friends, up to the pre-|of righteousness with you, submitting themselves| Wheat-like, from one and the same root; not by 
sent time. It might in some instances weaken a| patiently to the dispensation of God’s providence| artificial cultivation, be it understood, but spon- 
‘. proper feeling of independence, and induce idle-| towards them, they are of your household, and|taneously. Clearly, these goat-eyes are remark- 


ness, and finally the entire neglect of personal| under your care, both to visit and to relieve as|able plants, and as we shall see presently, they 
ecent oe effort to procure their own subsistence. With re-| members of the one body, of which Christ Jesus|have been experimented on with remarkable re- 
nt Vesu- J ference to the different dispositions, Stephen Crisp|is head; and he that giveth tosuch poor, lendeth| sults. 
t sulphu- has the following judicious advice :-— to the Lord, and he will repay it. M. Fabre, an enlightened agriculturist, of Agde, 
ne to the “As concerning practical charity, ye know it is} “ But there is another sort of poor, who make|in the South of France, considering these grasses 
noke that J supported by liberality; where liberality ceaseth,| themselves poor through their sloth and careless-|to belong to the cerealia, began a series of careful 
in to geé- ff charity waxes cold, yea, so far ceases ; where there| ness, and sometimes by their wilfulness; being|experiments on the yilops ovata, with a view 
it. The § is no contribution, there is no distribution ; where | heady and high-minded, and taking things in hand | to ascertain what effect would be produced upon 





shes and § the one is sparing, the other is sparing; therefore| that are more than they can manage, and make a|it by cultivation. A plot of ground, sheltered by 
the upper let every one nourish charity in the root, that is, | flourish for a season, and then through their own| high walls, and sufficiently distant from the fields 
for more } keep a liberal mind, a heart that looks upon the|ineglect, are plunged down into great poverty.|of grass and other gramina, was prepared, and in 
peep into | substance that is given him, as really bestowed | These are a sort which the primitive churches be-| this he sowed a few seeds in 1838. The plants 
day after { upon him as much for the support of charity, as| gan to be troubled with in the early days of the| grew from twenty to twenty-four inches bigh, and 
zy guides J for the support of his own body. Where people| gospel, for the apostle took notice of some that|ripened by the middle of July in the following 


or two of fare of this mind, they will have a care of keeping} would not work at all, and sharply reproved them, | year; and though with but few fertile spikelets, 
y common § back any of God’s part; for he hath in all ages in| and said, they that would not work should not eat. the yield was in the proportion of five to one. 
| Neapoli- | a most singular manner, espoused the cause of the|These are commonly a sort of busy-bodies, and| Here was already a difference, best understood 
souls and poor, the widow and fatherless, and hath often|meddlers with other's matters, while they neglect|when we remember that in its wild state the 
ne of the | signified by his prophets and ministers, a special | their own, and run into a worse way than the un- yilops seldom grows higher than from six to 
¢ he could charge upon rich men that had this world’s goods, | believers, while they profess to be believers, yet nine inches with curved stalks, bearing a small 
itted from J that they should look to it that they were faithful|do not take a due care for those of their own flat rudimentary ear containing one or two grains. 
ther; but | stewards of what they possessed, and that they|household. The charity that is proper to such, is The stalks are extremely brittle, and when fully 
apparently might be found in good works, and might not suf-| to give them admonition and reproof, and to con- ripe the ears turn black and fall off, like the leaves 
d beneath | fer their hearts so to cleave to uncertain riches, | vince them of their sloth and negligence ; and if| from a tree. In these latter respects, M. Fabre’s 
e hundred | as to neglect the service God hath given them the| they submit to your reproof, and are willing. to| crop of 1839 retained its original habit, for the 
}as soft as | things of this life for, ina testimony for his name, | amend, then care ought to be taken to help them jears were deciduous, and the stalks broke easily; 
| from the | or to communicate of them to those that were in|ipto a way and means to support themselves; and but we see a marked difference in height, and in 
not hurt.” necessity. Concerning the necessities of the poor, | sometimes by a little help in this kind, some have| amount of produce. The seeds were again sown; 
- whatever | there is great need of wisdom when ye meet to-|been reclaimed from the snares of their soul’s and in 1840 the spikelets were more numerous, 
2 could not | gether about that affair, for the worthiness or un-|enemy. But if they will not receive your whole-| scarcely an ear without two seeds, and these more 
ions above | worthiness of persons is to be considered in this. | some counsel and admonition, but kick at it, either| floury than before, approaching the character of 
' You will find some that God hath made poor, and|in their words or actions, Friends will be clear of|wheat. In 1841, the resemblance to wheat was 

e stupified some that have made themselves poor, which must) such in the sight of God; for it is unreasonable still more observable ; the ears, which were less flat, 
ead of dis | all have their several considerations, in which you | in them to expect you should feed them that will| had from two to three grains, and the awns or 
sry of the} ought to labour to be unanimous, and not one to|not be advised by you, because they break the|beard had almost disappeared. In the next year 
some kind, | be taken up with an affection to one person more obligation of society by their disorderly walking ;| the plants stood still, being slightly attacked by 
below, who | than another; but every one to love every one in|for our communion doth not stand only in fre-| rust; the number of grains, however, was not di- 
than where | the universal spirit, and then to deal out that love | quenting meetings, and hearing Trath preached ;| minished. But in 1843 the delay was made up: 
There #} in the outward manifestations thereof, accord-|but in answering the blessed principle of Truth | the stalks grew three feet high, and stronger than 
uired ; and ing to the measure that the Lord in his wis-|in life and conversation ; and therein both the|in any previous season; the ears could not be 
t be always dom, working in you, shall measure forth tojrich and the poor have fellowship one with an- easily broken off ; the grains were plump: and one 
ary utility, | them. | other.” of the plants yielded 380 for 1; another, 450 for 




















































e or at the “Those who, by sickness, lameness, age or im- : 3 : 1. In 1844, every ear was full, and the grains 
ed to got | potency, are brought into poverty by the hand of Curious Experiment in Botany. not so densely coated as before; and in 1845, M. 
be at hand rovidence, are your peculiar care, and objects} In Sicily there grows a wild grass, which when| Fabre considered the transformation into wheat 

- ee pointed out to you, to bestow your charity upon, | ripe, at the end of summer, is gathered by the peasan-| (¢riticum) complete : all the plants were true re- 
and he 


for by them the Lord calls for it ; for as the earth | try, tied in bundles, and set on fire ; not, however, to | presentatives of cultivated wheat. 
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Here, then, in seven years, we have a change | God, and that there was nothing between him and 
effected by artificial means, which may be regard-|the Lord ;’”’ adding, “Thou hast taught me the 
ed as one of the most extraordinary phenomena of | way of life, and makest me full of joy with thy 
cultivation. The brief account we have given | countenance.” 


Thus his thoughts centred on an 
the history of the experiments, shows by what a| enduring inheritance, having fought the good 


gradual process a wild and comparatively useless | fight, and kept the faith, he could resign the 
grass was converted into one of our most valuable | world, its sorrows, persecutions, and joys; and re- 
cereals : and more than this, the question as to the |joicing in the unclouded prospect which opened 
origin of wheat may now be considered as settled. | before him, say, “ Mine eye beholds Jerusalem, a 
Botanists have long repeated the statements, that | quict habitation.” 
our cultivated wheat once grew wild in Sicily, | 
Babylonia and Persia ; and here we have the ex- | 
planation. No need now to assume the existence | 
| 


a 
For “ The Friend.” 
Barly Anti-Slavery Advocates. 
RALPH SANDIFORD. 
(Continued from page 110.) 


of a distinct variety ; and already the first scienti- 
fic agriculturists of France have come to the con- 
clusion, that cultivated wheat, ¢ritica, are only| Previously to writing the book, Ralph, in his 
races of digilops. |labours with those who held slaves, suffered him- 
Since 1845, M. Fabre has sown the seed, ob-|self at times to get into the very spirit which has 
tained with so much care, in an open field among | characterized some opposers of slavery in the pre- 
vineyards by the roadside, and with a return of|sent day. He bitterly denounced the oppressors. 
six or eight fold. The stems are straight and | It would appear, indeed, that his deep feeling on 
strong ; the ears are round and beardless; the|this subject had produced partial insanity. He 
grains very floury; and in no single instance has|says that he became so darkened in his “ under- 
there been any return to the form of the original | standing that all seemed lost unto me, being swal- 
Aigilops ovata. After this, who shall say what lowed up in it through the violence of the tempest, 
may or may not be effected by cultivation? The | that the elements which should have been subject, 
bearded wheat of Egypt is known to lose its beard | prevailed over me, which put nature out of course, 
when cultivated in England; and in some places |to the defacing of the whole body, that I was asa 
the country people have a notion that our own|sign unto you because thereof. Then, as though 
wheat is changed into rye-grass in wet summers. |the rod was on my own back, I suffered with them 
This may be an error; but one thing is certain, |[the slaves] in the natural body, in which I would 
that the more wheat is treated as a biennial, the | vindicate them in such language as proceeded from 
better is the result.— Chamber's Journal. \the exasperation of oppression.” His course 
bere herein, he says, “I am not about to vindicate, but 
For “The Friend.” |to acknowledge wy infirmities under the provoca- 
Robert Widders was several times stripped of|tion, and the Lord’s mercies in my deliverance. 
much that was within the reach of the spoilers.| He knows whereof we are made, and remembers 
But as his sufferings and troubles exceeded those |that we are but dust. Though I was as swallowed 
of many others, so also did his christian constancy |up in desperation, yet he caused the sea to be 
and valour. Well, might he be called one of the | still; that [ might sing of my deliverances from 
valiants of God’s Israel. The nobility, the zeal, | Egypt’s bondage and darkness, and my preserva- 
the courage, and the resignation of his spirit to| tion through the sea.” 
the will of God, which in his greatest exercises! He apologises in an address to “ select Friends,” 
fully demonstrated his love to the Truth, says T.| ministers and elders in the Society of Friends, 
Camm, hath often affected my spirit ; fur I never| because he had not obtained the concurrence of 
saw him in the least dejected nor concerned, when |the meeting with his book, and says that if he 
his cattle, corn and household goods were by|could have had it, “it would have been joy” to 
wholesale swept away. But he was one that knew|him. After showing that some who had been be- 
well for what he suffered, who enjoyed the sweet-| gotten into that faith which gives victory over 


ness of an eternal reward, in heavenly treasure an|the spots of the world, had so departed from it as| 


hundredfold here, together with the evidence of!to see no harm in slavery, nor even in selling 
a crown in eternity. Thus, R. W. had learned to|slaves at vendues like beasts, he adds, “It were 
be cheerful and content in the want, as in the| better we had never known the truth, than after- 
abounding of those outward things with which he wards to charge sin on it, as though it admitted 
had been largely endowed, and could, like upright | such practices.” “I leave it to God, the Judge 
Job, bless God who gave, and who permitted them | of, all, before whom, and the whole host of hea- 
to be taken away. Frequently, when conversing | ven, the truth thereof will be manifested ; and in 
respecting other Friend’s trials, he would say, “ It|the interim I have eased my spirit in as soft a 
is well with all those that suffer for the cause of |stile as I could.” 


Truth; they are blessed; they enjoy peace. There} Ralph Sandiford, although not a correct writer, 


> } © 5 % > . © . ~ « : $ } : 
is nothing that hath come, but there hath been|is a strong one, and many passages containing | enemy’s ox or ass, and adds, “ Perhaps thou wilt 


need for it, and a service in it; for all our suffer-| gospel truths in language of considerable beauty, 
ings work together for our good, and the glory of|may be found in his book. A part of his preface 
God, and the remainder of wrath will be restrain- | abridged we will here add, not for its elegance of 


| priests, physicians and lawyers. 





ed.” During the illness which immediately | expression, but for its truthfulness and argument. 
preceded his death, he was resigned to the will of} ‘Our Friend, George Fox, in a sermon taken 
God, and dwelt on the Lord’s mercies to his|in short-hand as it was preached at a Monthly 
church, saying, in the language of the prophet :| Meeting in Barbadoes, in the beginning of time, 


“The Lord shall comfort Zion ; he will comfort} when many were convinced that had slaves, ad- 


all her waste places; he will make her wilderness) vised them to use them well, to bring them up in 
like Eden, and her desert as the garden of the | the fear and knowledge of God, and after a reason- 
Lord; joy and gladness shall be found therein, |able service to set them free. This was far from 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” At an-|encouraging them to buy more. If they had gone | 
other time, in allusion to his own blessed experi-| back again into that trade, what had their con-| 
ence, he remarked, “The work of righteousness | vincement done for them, but to bring them into 
is peace, and the effect of righteousness, quietness | greater judgment for their disobedience. Before | 
and assurance forever.” He would frequently Friends were a people, many of them were valiant | 
observe, that “his heart was filled with the love of| men with the sword, for which they were had in 


gives him praise ? 


————a 


great esteem amongst men, because they songht 
the nation’s deliverance from the oppression of 
The one makin 

a trade of the soul, the next of the body, and the 
other of the property. Our Friend, George Fox, 
was called forth by the Lord to minister, not in 
the wisdom of man, for in that he was unlearned, 
but in the openings of Truth, which manifested 
wherein all these were out of the way, and how 
by the universal grace all might be restored in 
their services, both for the good of soul and body, 
This caused these worthies to lay down their 
swords as unfit for carrying on so great a work, 
which must be done by a higher power. In this 
power they went forth, having the sword of the 
spirit, which gave them victory over principalities 
and powers, and spiritual wickedness in high 
places. While Friends stood here, testifying 
against everything high and lifted up, as inconsis. 
tent with this glorious day, then did the work 


| prosper,—large meetings were settled herein and 


flourished. But in time this dark trade creeping 
in amongst us, to the very ministry, because of the 
profit by it, hath spread over others like’a leprosy, 
to the grief of the honest-hearted, who are con- 
strained to sojourn in Mesech, or dwell in the 
tents of Kedar, the habitation of blood.” “Shall 
we fall short and lay waste the ancient testimony, 
which was, and is for the bringing down all op- 
pression and violence, that instead thereof ever. 
lasting righteousness may be established ?” 

It is probable that Ralph intends to describe his 
own state, when he says that slavery tolerated 
amongst professors of the Truth, had “ burdened 
the upright, and offended tender seeking souls, 
causing them to dwell alone from all societies 


where this practice is indulged, lest they should 


have fellowship with that, which contradicts the 
gospel of Christ.” To the oppressed he thus 
writes, “In that love that cements the whole crea- 
tion, and beareth all things, I would advise my 
brethren, whether Indian, Moor, or tawny slaves, 
to submit with patience to what our Lord has per- 


‘mitted in this world, believing that there is an 


eternal region which swallows up this, wherein he 
will vindicate his justice. Therefore, for his sake, 
who suffered for us, in whom we may be free in- 
deed, and over the heads of our oppressors, and 
over our present suffering [let us] cheerfully, for 
our little time here, fulfil our daily task, and gain 


\the love of those we are under in the land of our 


captivity. This will prevent evil words amongst 
us, and severity and cruelty towards us.” 

After expressing his disapprobation of taking 
man’s life as a punishment for stealing, and sug- 
gesting that making thieves labour for a livelihood, 
would be more to the purpose, he goes on to show 
that the mercy of the Most High is manifested 
even to the inferior creatures. He quotes the 
texts enjoining assistance to be given even to thy 


say, ‘ Doth God take care for oxen?’ Yes, verily, 


‘the law hath guarded against the hard-hearted 


Jews, that it tenderly regards the very birds of 
the air. If thou find one of their nests, the dam 
should not be taken with the young. Though five 
of them should be sold for a farthing, yet not 
without the Father, unto whom every oir of our 
head is numbered. If I abuse one of them, will 
it not groan to its Creator, who made it of his 
good pleasure, and everything that hath breath, 
When he was entreated for 
Nineveh, the seat of violence, he had a regard for 
the cattle. When Balaam in his anger smote the 
ass with a staff, the Lord opened the mouth of the 
ass to reprove the wrathful prophet, who coveted 
the gain, which the righteous Seed cannot live 0} 
or submit to. A good man, saith Solomon, 8 
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merciful to his beast. The beast serves us, and 
should we not be ungrateful for their service if we 
take not due care of them? The nature and spirit | 
of aman may be known by his government over the 
inferior creatures, which the Lord created for his 
glory, and the accommodation of man. And should 
not we, in love and thankfulness to him that made 
them, and in gratitude for their service, take care 
that they have food and rest, and what else is con- 
venient for them? Not only for profit, but from 
a principle of justice. Should I receive benefits 
from them, and yet be so barbarous as to deny 
them what is necessary, then certainly I have 
estrayed from the righteous law of God written on 
my heart. If I should kill or torment any of 
God’s creatures, only to satisfy my will, I act un- 
justly, show the tormentor [the devil] to be my| 
master, and the same measure will be mete to me 
again. ‘The creature made not itself, nor was it 
created in vain. Neither should we oppress the 
creation, by coveting to winter more creatures | 
than we have provided sufficiently for. Would 
this be doing as we would be done by. Were we 
going a voyage to sea, would we not lay in store | 
for the worst weather and the longest time? In 
this duty the very bee and ant are instruction to 
us; and shall we want wisdom, or neglect to pro- 
vide for the creatares under our charge, when our 
interest is bound up therein? Neither should we 
deface their beauty, by cutting off their ears, or 
other ornaments, which God has given them, ac- 
cording to his law in nature, for defence from 
flies and weather. We go to the very Indies for| 
fans and umbrellas which are for the same service 
tous.’ * * * ‘Ags man comes to be restored | 
through Christ, he acts in that nature which can- 
not exert itself, otherwise than in pure love and 
tenderness toward all the creation of God. Were 
we come to this innocent life, of doing as we would | 
be done by throughout all the creation, we could | 
not inculcate any principles in our children, that| 
proceed from the wrathful nature ; then should we | 
much more enjoy ourselves, and they would easily 
be subdued by love, which governs without a 
sword. The very dumb creatures have a sense of 
it, and are governed by such in peace, not finding | 
matter to raise the wrathful nature in them.” 
Ralph Sandiford appears to greater advantage 
in his writings, than his more celebrated contem- 
porary, Benjamin Lay. He evidently writes un- 
der greater care, that he does not violate the| 
spirit of love and kindness, whilst advocating the | 





fore a blast furnace,—let him wonder at the 
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thy name. That the knowledge of thee, O Lord, 
might spread over the Universe,—whom to know 
is life eternal. That thy gospel may be preached 
in the true property of it, to the drawing in of) 
souls unto thee. That the light of the moon may 
be as the sun, and the light of the sun as seven 
days. That all oppression and violence, that has 
hindered the progress of thy Truth, may be cen- 
tred with the author thereof to the pit that is 


bottomless.” 
(To be continued.) 


—__—+e- 


From “ Frazer’s Magazine.” 


New Metals. 


It is not wonderful that the labours of the miner 
and of the metallurgist have at all times been 
linked with superstitious associations in the minds 
of men. The one pursuing his search in the 
depths of the earth, in darkness and uncertainty, 
only ministers to the demands of the other for a 
perpetual supply of those strange stony masses out 
of which the living metal is drawn; and before 
chemistry had explained every change which the | 
ore underwent, from its first appearance on the 
dressing-floor to its fabrication in the hand of the 
artisan, where, in all the range of art, were trans- 
formations to be found so complete, mysterious, | 
and astonishing as these? Let any one stand be-| 


amount of mingled ore and limetsone and coal that 
are poured into it by the wagon-load in a constant | 
stream sixty feet above his head, and let him watch 
the perpetual overflow of s/ag, a veritable lava, 
which slowly emerges from the bottom of the fur- 
nace at his side,—and let him await the moment 
when the rough moulds are ready, and the chan- 
nel cleared, and the arm of the foreman is bared | 
to give the final blow that is to pierce the wall| 
of clay that supports the molten metal within ;— 
then let him stand by as the luminous flood of iron 
pours down, true to the channel cut for it, yet as 
it were resenting the restraint, and momentarily | 
flinging from its surface a myriad stars of fire, un- | 
til it flows tranquilly into each trough impressed 
in the sand for its reception, and lies in a series of | 
furrows to cool into its well known form of “ pig” 
iron. And this process has been repeated each 
day without one day’s intermission, for it may be 
thirty years, from that one furnace ; and the flames 
have risen for that period from its mouth, render- 
ing the midnight air of some wild mountain land | 
of Wales lurid for many a mile, or may have| 


1 





| © 
| peared. 


|crystalline, soft, solid substance—/itharge. 


constituent, brittle, sharp in its outline, crystal- 
line in its structure, readily melted and cast in 
moulds, breaking but never bending,—how oppo- 
site are its characters,—yet we may see it again, 
in the form of steel, assuming nearly all these cha- 
racters, or surrendering any one of them once more 
at a moment’s notice. For now it shall exhibit 
in the most exalted degree, brittleness or tough- 
ness, a brittleness unbending or an elasticity un- 
rivalled, a hardness adamantine or a softness which 
yields like brass to the engraver, according as the 
cunning workman shall impose the one or the 
other “ temper” on its docile substance. And so 
iron becomes the ready servant that is to work out 
the vast demands of commerce : it is now the main- 
spring of our time-pieces and the exquisitely deli- 
cate regulator of their every vibration ; it is no less 


'the sinew and the bone of the iron horse, and the 


rein that guides him; the skeleton of the bridge 
with its untiring span, and of the ship whose keel 
can never strain ; at once the impeller and the im- 
pelled of the automaton machinery by which com- 
merce moves. 

Let us consider another metallurgic process. 
A furnace is constructed to throw all its heat by 
reverberation on a mass of lead, and as the metal 
melts, a current of air is made to play on its sur- 
face. Soon that surface becomes covered with a 
molten floating liquid, which flows off from it con- 
tinually, and will flow so long as any lead remains. 
The last portions of the lead however are preserved 
for the silver they contain ; the rest has all disap- 
This floating dross into which the air has 
converted the lead, hardens as it cools, and forms 
then a beautiful yellow-orange, unmetallic, highly- 
It is 
the“ oxide of lead.” It is the air that here, re- 
versing the dictum of Anaximenes, is the destroy- 
er. Its oxygen has combined with the melted 
metal. It needs not to melt iron to produce an 
analogous effect. Ifthe bar of refined iron be but 
left in neglect to the rude influences of the weath- 
er, to air and moisture, it will soon be seen that 
the metal, with all its stern qualities, is like man 
himself, dependent on certain conditions and cir- 
cumstances, which must be ever supplied and pre- 
served around it, or the bright shall tarnish, the 
strong fret away into weakness, and the lustrous 
and the elastic, the stern to labour and the patient 
to endure, shall suffer corrosion, and become a dull 
insipid earth, a mere heapof rust. Yet from this 
earth, this oxide of iron, no less than from the 


principles of justice, merey and love. There is| helped to show to the nightly traveller the horrors | dross of lead, the metal may be again recovered. 
scarcely one page in all his book, which does not | of that “black country” above Birmingham, from |The earth or calx is in either instance formed by 


contain sound principles of morals, and pure doc- | 
trinal truth, well worthy to be kept in remem- 
brance, from generation to generation. 

One more quotation we will give. After stating 
that he that would propagate the gospel by human 
force, destroys it, he adds, ‘ Let us wait for access 
to the throne of Grace, that we may have admit- 
tance to the balance of the sanctuary, to weigh 
these things. Put in thy lordliness and riches, 
estates founded on oppression, though thou hast 
built a town with blood, and established a city 
with iniquity, and couldst put in the glory of the 
whole world which passeth away, and then see if} 
it will answer to the loss of eternal riches to thy 
soul, which cost the blood of thy Redeemer. Un- 
der the sense of this, am I thus drawn forth to 
thee. If it should please the Lord, I might be of 
service but to one soul, I should be sufficiently 
recompensed for my thus exposing myself to the 
censures of men for this labour of love. Groans 
and supplications have been offered up unto the 
Lord, night and day, that this trade, with the 
whole train of iniquity attending it, might be 





which every earnest visitor will come away with | 
such dark foreboding and such troubled thoughts 
on the great social problems which it must suggest. | 
How wonderful a process is this by which the con- 
stant stream of iron into the commerce of the 
world is maintained in its perpetual flow! Com-| 
pare the lump of heavy clay, or the mass of red or 
brown dull earthy rock, or of bright iron-gray stone | 
which form the various varieties of iron ore, with | 
the metal that emerges from them ; pound, sift, do | 
what you will, with the ore, scrutinize it with the| 
microscope, it is still a stone, no particle of metal | 
can you find there. Examine the metal on the| 
other hand; it has nothing of the earthy in it. | 
Resonant, and bright, and flexible, and strong; 
whence come these newly gotten powers? They | 
do not reside in the ore, but seem impressed upon 
its transfigured substance by the will of the opera- 
tor:—now as “soft-iron,”’ pure and malleable, 
tough, infusible, bending without fracture, fibrous, 
and capable of being welded bit to bit, like seal- 
ing wax, at a sufficient temperature :—now as 
‘east iron,” less pure in its chemical nature from 








a union of the metal with the oxygen of the air, 


|and any substance with a stronger tendency to com- 


bine with that oxygen will free the metal of it, and 
the iron or the lead may be restored to their me- 
tallic form of existence. Carbon, that is coal or 
charcoal, effects this, and the operation is similar 


|in result whether it be performed in the blast-fur- 


nace whose weekly product is above a hundred tons 
of iron, or in the reverberatory furnace wherein 
lead is reduced to the form in which we use it. 

Ii was this singular conversion of a metal into 
an earthy calx, and this inversion of the phenom- 
enon by the reconversion of the earth into the 
metal, that incited the alchemist to perpetual ex- 
periments, from the days of Geber to those of 
Beecher. Was there in fact anything contradic 
tory or absurd in the belief that the crucibles of 
Albert the Great, of Raymond Lulle, or of Arnold, 
had yielded gold when gold had been absent as an 
ingredient from the conditions of the experiment? 
Did not a mere calx, when mixed with charcoal, 
yield lead? Did not the very metal of silver, 
Luna herself, emerge from ores in which no silver 


swept out of all churches that make mention of|containing carbon (the chemist’s charcoal) as ajcould be seen? nay, did not even the Saturnine 
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ores—did not the stones which yielded lead, yield, 
too, their small quota of this queenly silver ? =e them in reading and writing. ; 
Luna could thus emerge from the region of! Our Matron, Mary Murray, continues to dis- 
Saturn—if the ores of copper when mingled with |charge her duties with fidelity, and we believe has 
calamine produced not copper, the Venus of the|the best welfare of these poor erring ones much 
metal-firmament, but brass,—if bronze sprang |at heart. , 
from the conjunction of Venus and Jupiter, and} To those kind friends, through whose liberality 
the copper and the tin lost each their characters | we have been enabled to commence and carry out 
in the bronze they formed, why should not the | this Institution to the present time, we would re- 
addition of some subtle redder mercury give to tin |spectfully appeal, and ask them (as well as other 
the properties of gold, or teach the alchemist to|benevolent disposed individuals,) if the concern 
transmute the dross of Saturn or the charms of |shall be suffered to languish, or whether it is likely, 
Venus into the glories of Sol, the golden metal-| the requisite means will be placed at the disposal 
king? of the Managers, so as enable them still to con- 
tinue its benefits. 


.. | Contributions either in money, clothing, provi- 
Report of the Managers of the Howard Institu- ys & P 


. : s : ‘sions or articles of furniture, will be thankfully 
a a the Reformation of Discharged | vocoived at the Institution, Poplar street, four 
emale Prisoners. 


: , _ |doors west of Sixteenth, or by our Treasurer, 
The members of “The Female Prison Associa- | 


‘ Sarah E. Wistar, No. 153 Filbert street. 

tion of Friends,” having felt the need for a num- enigma 
ber of years, of a suitable asylum or shelter, for! If thou receivest an injury from any man, re- 
such discharged female prisoners as really wished | member there are two things in it, viz., the sin of 
to reform their lives, but who, being destitute of|him who does it, and the suffering which is inflict- 
respectable relatives or friends, were induced to jed on thyself. The sin is against the will of God, 
return to their former evil haunts and wicked |and it greatly displeases Him though he permits it. 
companions, and thus, drawn deeper and deeper | But the suffering which thou art called to endure, 
into the vortex of iniquity, found themselves|is not in opposition to his will. But on the con- 
again and again the tenants of the dreary cell. | trary, he wills it for thy good. Wherefore thou 

Accordingly after due deliberation thereupon | oughtest to receive it as from His hand.— Molinos. 
by those interested in the prisoners’ welfare, and | nn 
several individuals having kindly offered to assist| A correspondent of the Providence Journal, 
in furnishing the requisite means to carry out the | Writing from Rome, says : 
design, it was concluded to try the experiment for| “ The government allows several pounds of snuff 
one year; accordingly a house was rented for the|# year to each priest, and so the habit of snuff- 
sum of $275 per annum, situate on Spring Garden taking is as common among them as is the habit 
street below Twelfth ; the services of Mary Mur-|0f tobacco-chewing among Americans. I have 
ray were engaged as matron, and the Institution |Tepeatedly seen a priest take a pinch of snuff as 
opened on the Ist day of Ninth mo., (September, | he was kneeling before the altar, and offer it also 
1853. This location not being very desirable on|to the one by his side. I have seen in the ele- 
some accounts, it was thought best to select a| gant church of St. Eustache in Paris, and often 
more retired situation, and accordingly in the|in the churches of Rome, before a congregation of 
Third month, (March,) following, another house | polite people, a priest, as he was about to com- 
was taken (our present location) situate on Poplar | ™ence his discourse from the pulpit, fill his nose 
street, four doors west of Sixteenth street, at a| With large quantities of snuff. And last, I have 
rent of $300 per annum, and the inmates removed |Seen the Pope, before the high altar of St. Peter, 
thither with as little delay as possible. take snuff as the host was about to be raised by 

Our plan is, to board and clothe for a term of | the officiating priest! This might shock the pro- 
from three to six months, and not usually less | priety of some among us, but in Europe it we 
than two months, such discharged female pri- | thing so common as not to excite any surprise. 
soners, as may seem from time to time, to the| et eg Se ae 
Committee, to be sincerely desirous of amending | THE FRIEND. 
their lives, and by endeavoring to surround them | — SECOND MONTH 2, 1856. 
with the right influences, preparing the way, by 
this short period of probation, a little to test their| In the last number but one we quoted from the 
desires for a return to respectability, and an hon- |“ Life of J. J. Gurney,” the charge which his bi- 
est calling,—or, as it may be termed, a stepping |ographer makes against those Friends who have 
stone between a prison and virtuous life. |borne testimony against some parts of his writ- 





(To be concluded.) 




















Since the opening of the Institution, in the|ings, evidently intended to apply to those who} 
Ninth month, 1853, fifty women have been ad-|were instrumental in preparing the “Appeal for| 


mitted; of this number, situations in the country |the Ancient Doctrines,” and consequently to the 
have been procured for nineteen, from most of| Yearly Meetings which sanctioned and issued it. 
whose employers, we have received at different|Often as this charge of unfairness and miscon- 
times, satisfactory accounts; as also occasional Ict-| struction has been preferred, we are not aware 
ters, expressive of much gratitude from the objects | that any one has attempted to show that the pas- 


we feel to have nothing to boast of, being well|the meaning attached to them by those objecting 
assured, that ‘“‘except the Lord build the house, |to their import is not correct, or that the contest 
they labour in vain that build it;’”’ yet are we at|exhibits them in a different point of view from 
times cheered and encouraged to hope, by the in-| that in which they are presented. 
dustry and general goud conduct of the inmates} Every one can read and examine for himself 
of “the Howard Institution,’ that the care and| whether they do not fully convey the meaning at- 
labour bestowed upon them, will not be wholly in|tributed to them in the “Appeal,” and whether 
vain. the views declared in it to be unsound, are not 
The women are chiefly employed in plain sew-| those which the author, at the time, was desirous 
ing and quilting, which they execute generally in Ito inculeate; and likewise, whether those views 
a creditable manner, under the superintendence | are not incompatible with the faith of the religious 
of our Assistant Matron, Catharine Horn, who| 





also devotes a portion of the evenings to instruet-| writers, in the quotations from their works placed 





in juxtaposition with the former. Such an inyes- 
tigation, uninfluenced by the prejudice of party 
spirit, and unawed by the fear of man, cannot, we 
think, result otherwise than in bringing home the 
conviction, whether it is acknowledged or not, 
that the words of the “Appeal” are true where it 
says, “the passages here brought together, con- 
tain sentiments in many respects at variance with 
those held by our ancient Friends, and always 
professed by our religious Society.” “Brief Re- 
marks on Impartiality in the interpretation of 
Scripture,” published in this country (from a 
copy sent from England) in order to show 
how far Friends had departed from their original 
faith, was written by J. J. G., for the express 
purpose of proving that certain views, or as he 
characterizes one of the most important ar- 
ticles of our faith, “peculiar notions” promul- 
gated by primitive Friends, whom he designates 
as ‘certain persons under our name,” are un- 
sound; and, at the same time, to inculcate hig 
own, as he no doubt believed, more correct 
exposition of doctrine. It is an elaborate at- 
tempt to show unsoundness in certain important 
points insisted on by G. Fox, Robt. Barclay, Jos. 
Phipps, and we may say the whole body of the 
early Friends, and to point out the dangerous con- 
sequences resulting, as he supposed, from their 
adoption. These alleged errors of the early 
Friends are ascribed by him to a misunderstanding 
of certain Scripture texts, and to what his biogra- 
pher, we suppose, would style, “an unhappily 
mistaken process of reasoning ;” and views, such 
as the Society has never approved, are given as 
corrections, or as the doctrines which J. J. G. be- 
lieved to be in accordance with Scripture. 

Now we ask any sincere, candid member of our 
|religious Society who is acquainted with its faith, 
whether these supposed corrections are not impor- 
|tant departures from that faith? and does the 
reading of this production, “in the spirit in which 
it was written, and with that simplicity of pur- 
pose in which alone the truth can be perceived 
and apprehended,” furnish, as the biographer as- 
serts, ‘‘a sufficient answer to the charge” which 
|has been brought against it? Are the doctrines 
promulgated by such men as those whose names 
we have mentioned,—who were the apostles of 
Quakerism, and whose attainments in the school 
of Christ placed them far above the range of mere 
biblical criticism,—and which doctrines have ever 
been maintained as portions of the faith of our re- 
ligious Society, to be thus attacked by a member, 
be his station what it may, and the Church to be 
debarred from publicly rebutting the attack, and 
defending its faith and its faithful servants? and 
is it right and proper that the efforts made for 
this purpose should be stigmatized as springing 
from ignorance and prejudice, and as “ productive 
of consequences which the lover of truth could 
not fail to deplore” ? 

Look again at the other points brought into 
view from his other works, and see if there is not 


|indisputable evidence accompanying the extracts 
of our care and solicitude themselves; and although |sages quoted as unsound are not fairly taken, that 


given in relation thereto, that it was the intention 
and desire of the author when penning the portion 
of his works from which they are taken, to urge 
opinions, which the Society of Friends has al- 
ways repudiated. The various quotations made 
upon the cardinal doctrine of a universal saving 
light communicated to all mankind, show a great 
want of clearness in this important particular, and 





exemplify the natural consequence of unduly ex- 
alting the Scriptures, in practically diminishing 
the importance and necessity of the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, independent of those 


ony of Friends, as set forth by its approved | precious records. We need not particularize the 
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different points, for upon all that are alluded to 


in the “Appeal,” we feel confident no fair 
evidence can be adduced of any thing having 
been omitted or added which would give any| 
other meaning to the parts quoted than that| 
which they convey as they stand thus isolated ; | 
and we are unwilling to believe that any candid 
Friend, knowing what the faith is that he pro- 
fesses, will deny that “they contain sentiments in | 
many respects at variance with those held by our| 
ancient Friends, and always professed by our re- 
ligious Society.” The truth of this is so apparent | 
that the biographer, notwithstanding his grave | 
and unfounded charge, is obliged to admit it, 
though in so doing he employs the softened phrase 
of there being passages ‘open to misconception, 
and which, especially when isolated and detached | 
from the context, may be, perhaps justly, liable 
to some exception.” 

But it is said to be “by an unhappily mistaken 
process of reasoning and criticism that an attempt | 
has been made, with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause, to prove that he (J. J. G.) was opposed to 
those great principles of Spiritual Christianity 
which have ever distinguished the Society of| 
Friends.” The statement here made of the object | 
aimed at by those who have felt bound to bear) 
testimony against the unsound views of this pro- 
lifie writer, and which led to the preparation and 
issuing of the “Appeal,” is as erroneous as the 
spirit which would prompt an individual to ad- 
vance such a sentiment involving a charge against 
two large Yearly Meetings is uncharitable, and may 
we not say self-sufficient. While in the discharge 
of a religious duty, it was found necessary to point 
out many of the dangerous errors contained in the 


THE FRIEND. 





could not fail to deplore.”” Such an assertion, 20 | sctentions effort to resist and reject the doctrinal 
far as it relates to the writings of our early errors he has published to the world. Confi- 
Friends, must, we apprehend, have been used | dence in oneanother has thus been greatly impaired, 
either without due consideration of its import, or|sincere love and fellowship very much broken up, 
from ignorance of those writings, for it certainly |and the unity of the Spirit in which the strength 
has no foundation in truth. As regards the/|of a religious society mainly consists, seems to be 
writings of the first reformers, it is true that the|regarded by too many as hardly needful to be 
same course would exhibit many similar discre-|sought for. What benefit ever has or ever can 
pancies between their views and the more pure |accrue to the Society of Friends from attempts to 
and spiritual doctrines of our religious Society, | modify or reform its principles or its church or- 
and R. Barclay, in his apology, has taken ganization? They have been established in the 
extracts from the works of those worthy men, in|wisdom of Christ, and all such attempts have 
the same manner as the extracts from the! proved vain from the days of Perot and Keith, of 
works of J. J. G. are taken in the “Appeal,” | Wilkinson and Story, to the present time. The 
and in the same way shown that they comvey jneeGens or superficial, who may have been beguiled 
sentiments incompatible with pure christianity ;|into such schemes, have been separated from their 
but we should suppose no true Friend would | best friends, and landed in darkness and difficulty. 
imagine his course “productive of consequences | True Quakers hold no other religious principles 
which the lover of truth could not fail to deplore.” | than those preached by our blessed Lord and his 
The “ Life of J. J. Gurney,” carefully as it has | apostles. ‘The early Friends were enlightened by 
been compiled so as to exclude every thing which | the Holy Spirit to understand those principles, to 
was thought might not exhibit him asa consistent | promulgate and practise them, and those who 
Friend, affords an insight into his character, that | strive to lay them waste, must fall away from the 
we think explains the inconsistencies to be found |life and preserving power of Truth, and become 
in his writings. It shows him to have been aj|involved in confusion. But we believe there are 
man of amiable disposition, of generous impulses, | yet many living members of the Church of Christ 
and an expansive benevolence, with a mind of | scattered throughout the Society every where, who 
medium powers, well cultivated by a collegiate | will be kept by his power earnestly wrestling for his 
education, but lacking originality, and peculiarly | blessing on themselves and on it, and enabled to 
impressible by surrounding influences. Early | bring forth fruit to his praise and to the main- 
training and associations imprinted on his mind|tenance of a pure faith and the restoration of right 
the doctrines of the National Church in reference | order amongst us. 
to the plan and means of salvation, and his con- 
tinued social intercourse with members of that de-| The Managers of the “Home for the Moral 


nomination in his family circle, and with many/ Reform of destitute Coloured Children,” acknow- 
occupying conspicuous stations as its ministers, as ledge the receipt of ten dollars from a Friend in 





works, and to strive to prevent them from becom- 


well as with others differing from it mainly in their 


ing grafted on the faith of the Society, nothing is| views on church government, together with his 
said respecting the author being “opposed to those | course of reading and study, kept up, if it did not 


great principles of Spiritual Christianity.” He|strengthen those impressions; so that no subse- 
had declared his faith himself in the works he had| quent change in his religious views and feelings 
put forth, and they left him to be judged by them,| went deep enough to obliterate them in all the 
stating, while they testified against parts of those} points where they differ from the more simple and 
works which were unsound, that, “in various|spiritual profession of Friends. His disquisi- 
places Christian doctrine is supported on Scriptu-|tions on divine things bear marks of their un- 


ral ground.”” How fur their labours are the result 
of an “unhappily mistaken process of reasoning 
and criticism,” remains yet to be shown. Surely 
no one who is capable of appreciating the effects 
of a life of godliness and devotion to the cause of 
Christ, will believe it was from such a process of 
reasoning and criticism that so many of the pillars 
in the Church militant, who within a few years 
have been gathered into the Church triumphant, 
were led to bear public testimony against those 
errors, to call on their fellow members to rally 
to first principles and earnestly contend for 
the ancient faith of the Society; nor is it 
to be supposed that the concern of Ohio and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings could have sprung 
from a source so shallow, when, after speak- 


certain origin, and hence his Quakerism, which 
he says, because of their defects he would 
not define “as the system so elaborately wrought 


maxims of a Penn, or as the deep and refined 
views of a Penington,” naturally succumbs, again 
and again, to his original and long practised 
habits of thought and reasoning. 

The men whose definition of Quakerism he re- 
jects, had also been early trained in views differing 
widely from those they afterwards promulgated, 
but in the thorough change wrought in them, 
comparable to breaking up the fountains of the 
great deep, all old things were done away, and 
their faith, begotten and perfected through the 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit in the 





ing of the necessity “for all those who are 
desirous of seeing the waste places built up and 
the former paths restored, to put shoulder to 
shoulder, and labour harmoniously in the great 
work of our day,” they declare “ it is from a fer- 
vent desire to be found thus engaged in the Lord’s 
work, and from no wish to cast censure upon indi- 
viduals, that we Lave felt ourselves constrained to 
make the preceding exposition.” 

With the evidence afforded by the “Appeal,” 
and his own admission, it is difficult to understand 
how the biographer could allege that the same 


heart, was complete in all its parts, without incon- 
sistency or contradiction, and in strict accordance 
with the Holy Scriptures. 

The efforts of the biographer and others, to pass 





imply a determination to sustain his doctrines, be 
the consequences what they may. But we trust 


they will yet pause and consider what incalculable | 
mischief and distress have been brought upon the | 


Society everywhere by the promulgation of the 
doctrines adverse to its faith. None ean fully es- 


out by a Barclay, or as the doctrines and| 


the works of J J. G. down to posterity with the| 
reputation of being true expositions of Quakerism, | 


course which has been pursued with the writings|timate the suffering it has produced,—Friends | 
of J. J. G., “applied to the writings of the early | arrayed one against another; on the one side to. 


Friends, to those of the first reformers, or even to| support a man of high sogial position and popular 


the Holy Scriptures themselves, would be produc-| influence, on the other to guard the Society from | 


tive of consequences which the lover of truth| being carried off from its original ground by a con- 


Colerain, Ohio, at least so post-marked, bearing 
date Eleventh month 24, 1855. And also five 
dollars for the same object, from a few Friends, 
‘‘some of it from the children,” in the neighbour- 
hood of Harrisonville, Harrison Co., Ohio, en- 
closed in a note dated First mo. 26, 1856, which 
donations are very aceeptable. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to First mo. 12th. 
The Fnglish funds continued to decline. Consols on 
the 11th were quoted at 86} a 86}. The Bank returns 
for the week were unsatisfactory. The monthly returns 
|of the Bank of France were also unfavourable. The 
decrease in the bullion in the Bank of England, was 
| £283,000, and that of the Bank of France had diminish- 
ed £772,000 in the month. Cotton had declined from 
4 to jd. with sales of 44,000 bales during the week. 
Flour was in better demand, and prices had advanced 
ls. per bbl. The range was from 42s. to 44s. 

The War.—Advices from the Crimea state that the 
Russians have increased their fortifications over Inker- 
mann, and have unmasked new batteries on the left of 
the Chernaya. No injury was received by the ships of 
war in the late storm. The threatened destruction of 
the celebrated docks of Sebastopol has commenced. 
One of them was demolished by the French engineers 
on the 22d of Twelfth month; its destruction was fully 
jaccomplished, the blast having reduced the massive 
fabric into a ruined and confused heap of stones. The 
remaining four docks are to share the same fate, as soon 
as the needful mining operations can be completed. 
These docks were constructed by the Russian goyern- 
ment at immense cost. A part of the Russian troops 
in the Crimea had been ordered to reinforce Gen. Mon- 
rarieff in Asia. The Turkish army under Omar Pacha 
remained in Redoubt Kale shut up there by the winter 
and the Russians. His army was not well supplied with 
provisions. The Council of War at Constantinople was 
| directing all its efforts to the defence of Erzeroum and 
Trebizonde. Theo railway from Moscow to St. Peters~ 
burg is to be protected by redoubts placed at intervals 
Each redoubt is to be occupied by g 
battalion of militia, who are ta be responsible for the 
line within their limits, to the extent of guarding it 
against any surprise by the enemy. The price of salt- 
= has risen exceedingly in Russia, Richard Cobden 

as published a new peace pamphlet. The popular feel- 





along the line. 








ing in England continued to be warlike. 


be less so in France. 


10th says, that “England has taken a very high tone|in order for its admission into the Union in a lawful 
towards the Prussian government, threatening to block- | and proper manner, and a special appropriation be made | 
| to defray any expenses which may become requisite in | 


ade the Prussian ports. The cabinet is becoming alarm- | 


ed, and strong efforts will be made to induce Russia to} the execution of the laws, or in maintaining public or- 


accede to the terms proposed.” The alliance between 


Spain and Great Britain and France, has been formally | known fact, that this trouble has all grown out of the 
consummated, Spain binding herself to send into the| repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 


field from ten to twenty thousand men in the spring, | 


and her interests, particularly Cuba, to be protected by | of Representatives have made a written report affirming | 
|the right of citizens of the south to transit through | 


France and England. 


DENMARK.—Denmark has announced her continued | Pennsylvania with 
the | denying such right, was also presented. A bill has been 


neutrality, and disavows any connection with 
Swedish alliance. The Sound Dues Conference, which 
was to have opened at Copenhagen on the 2d, has been 
indefinitely postponed. 
much embarrassed as to the course to be pursued to- 
wards the flag of the United States, on its first attempt- 
ing to pass duty free after the expiration of the present 
treaty. 


It is said to| be a convention of delegates to prepare a constitution, 
A despatch from Berlin of the| and recommends the enactment of a law to that effect, 


The government is said to be| Judge Kane, shall be removed from the Court of Dela- 


JAPAN.—The treaty with this country is attended | 


with some difficulties, the American ship masters and 
the Japanese authorities not understanding its provi- 
sions alike. It is stated that a fleet of twelve American 
whalers recently visited Simoda, in anticipation of re- 
ceiving supplies. 


Japanese from some cause, not to furnish them with 
any. The Americans then took what they wanted, and 
paid in dollars at their fair weight. It is said that guns 
had been fired, and Japanese killed. The Friend of 
China of Eleventh mo. 12th, has the following :—“ We 
learn by the Tartar, that the day after the Japanese 
convention (British) was ratified at Nagasaki, Admiral 
Sterling was asked by the commissioner to give his ad- 
vice on the best course to be pursued towards the Ame- 
ricans, who, it was said, with nine vessels at Simoda, 
were breaking the peace in the most outrageous man- 
ner. The Admiral is reported to have recommended 
concession to the American demands, provided they 


The report is, that they were treated | 
very unkindly, and a determination was made by the} 


|and Immorality. 
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der in that territory. He does not allude to the well- 
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Pennsylvania.—The Judiciary Committee of the House 
a 
9 
v 
their slaves. A minority report 
introduced into the House, providing that the action for 
damages commenced by Passmore Williamson against 


ware County to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
sitting at Nisi Prius, in and for Philadelphia. The bill 
repealing the Restraining Liquor Law of last session, 
has passed by a vote of 69 to 25. The bill has gone to 
the Senate, and been referred to its Committee on Vice 
The general expectation is, that a 
majority of the members of that body are disinclined to 
repeal the existing law, without first devising a substi- 
tute for it. The supplement to the charter of the Phi- 
ladelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad Company, 
authorizes them to borrow $1,500,000, to construct and 
equip their road at seven per cent. interest, and issue 
bonds therefor, secured upon that part of the road lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania. 


year 1855, amounted to $5,174,969. Large as this sum 
is it was insufficient for the demands upon the treasury, 
and the finances of the city are greatly embarrassed. 
The Delaware river is closed by ice. The ice houses 
upon the Schuylkill have been filled with ice, a foot in 
thickness. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 375. The harbour 
and the North and East Rivers are filled with huge 


at $2,844,000. 
to the well directed exertions of the wreckers; they 


>oP 


were in any way reasonable.” masses of ice. The communication between the ocean 
HAYTI.—Recent advices confirm the report of the|or New Jersey is kept up by powerful ice boats and 
complete defeat of the Emperor Faustin, in his expedi-| steam tugs. 
tion against the eastern side of the Island. His army| Miscellaneous.—Senator from Mississippi. — Jefferson 
was totally routed with the loss of many of his best} Davis, now Secretary of War, has been elected to the 
officers, all his munitions of war, and the Emperor’s| U. 8. Senate. 
military chest containing the funds for the war. Faus-| Cost of Fences in the United States.—Burknap, a well- 
tin’s place of refuge was unknown, and Gen. Santander| known agricultural writer, in speaking of the cost of 
had offered a reward of 10,000 doubloons for his head. | construction and repair of the common fences which 
CENTRAL AMERICA.—A recent arrival from Truxil- | separate the fields’from each other, and from the high- 
lo, Honduras, brings a report that General Cabana, the| ways, says:—‘‘ No man dreams that when compared 
former President, who had lately joined Gen. Walker, | with the outlay for those unpretending monuments of 
was on the frontier with 400 Americans and 1000 native | art, cities and our towns, with all their wealth, are left 
troops, for the purpose of wresting the country from) far behind.” All the specie in the country would pro- 
Guardiola. It was supposed he would succeed. The|bably go but a little way in paying for the needful 
natives generally were favourably disposed to Walker | fencing. 
whose forces were receiving accessions by every| Deep Snow.—A great quantity of snow has recently 
steamer. | fallen in the western part of New York. It is thought 
UNITED STATES.—Congress.—During the last week | to average, throughout the State, from two to four feet. 
the voting for Speaker continued in the House of Re-| In Chautauque county the snow is said to be three feet 
presentatives, with no better results than heretofore.|on a level, and in Lewis county about four and a half 
Richardson having declined being any longer a candi- | feet. 
date, the democratic vote has been transferred to James| Revolution in Monte Video.—A revolution broke out in 
L. Orr, of S.C. Faller also withdrew, but a number of| Monte Video on the 25th of Eleventh month, and for 
his friends continued to vote for him. On the 26th, the} four days that city was the scene of a war. Between 
following resolution was adopted by a vote of 108 to|90 and 100 persons were killed, and a much larger 
93. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House,|number wounded. On the 29th, order was restored, 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, pro-| and 123 persons belonging to the revolutionary party, 
hibiting slavery north of latitude 36 deg. 30 min.,|embarked for Buenos Ayres. 
was an example of useless and factious agitation of| Z'he Hong Kong Affair.—The arrest of Capt. Nichols, 
the slavery question, unwise and unjust to the Ameri-|of the American ship Reindeer, by the British authori- 
can people. Another resolution declaring that the re-| ties, appears to have warmly excited the American re- 
striction contained in the Missouri Compromise ought|sidents at that place. Capt. Nichols did not pay the 
to be restored, was adopted by a vote of 101 to 100.| fine imposed upon him. It was paid by one of the own- 
On the 28th, a resolution for the election of Speaker by | ers of the Reindeer, against the wishes of the captain 
a plurality vote, was again offered. It was laid on the| and the United States Consul. 
table by a vote of 106 to 100. The Sugar Crop in Texas, this season, has been unusu- 
Kansas.—On the 24th ult., the President sent a spe-|ally large. The crop in Brazoria county is estimated at 
cial message to Congress on the affairs of Kansas. In| $500,000. 
the Senate it was referred to the Committee on Terri-| Z’he Weather at Niagara.—An ice bridge, above Nia- 
tories. In the House it was read and laid on the table.| gara Falls, connecting with Goat Island and Canada 
The proceedings of the Free State party in the territory | Shore, has been safely travelled by pedestrains the past 
are denounced in the message as revolutionary and dis-| week. Such a thing has not happened before for 25 
organizing, and Gov. Reeder is censured severely for his | years. 
negligence and mal-administration. The President con- The Legislature of New York, has passed a law that no 
siders that the peace not only of Kansas, but of the| religious or benevolent society shall receive any bequest 
Union, is seriously threatened. He says, if the opposi- | or devise, the annual income of which is over $10,000, 
tion to the constitutional authorities of Kansa3 takes the| and it must have been made at least two months before 
form of an organized resistance, it will lead to treason-|the death of the testator. In no case shall the bequest 
able insurrection, and must be suppressed by the Fede-| be more than one fourth of the estate. 
ral Government. He concludes by saying, that if the| Heavy Damage by Ice.—The destruction of pine tim- 
inhabitants of Kansas shall desire a State formation, |ber in North and South Carolina, by the accumulation 
and be of sufficient numbers, the proper course would | of ice on the trees, has been very great. 














that section speak of it as causing a very heavy loss of 


roperty. 

The Boot and Shoe Trade, in Essex county, Mass., em- 
loys 15,105 males and 19,395 females. The number of 
airs made annually, is 21,540,000. 

Wrecks at Key West in 1855.—Eighty vessels were 


wrecked on the Forida Reefs, or arrived at Key West in 


istress last year. The vessels and cargoes were valued 
The total expenses were small, owing 


mounted to $89,415; salvage, $100,495 ; loss, $417,- 
00. 
Expulsion of a Newspaper Correspondent.—Russell, the 


Crimean correspondent of the London Times, who has 
given such vivid pictures of the condition of the army 
in that quarter, has been mobbed and driven out of the 
Crimea, by the soldiers, for speaking of the debauchery 
and drunkenness which prevail in the English Camp. 


A Profitable Voyage-—A few months since a ship sail- 


ed from New York for Australia, with a cargo mostly 
of flour. 
was sold immediately on arrival, for 
ship went from thence to Calcutta, took in @ cargo of 
saltpetre, &c., for New York. The net profits of the 
voyage were about $110,000. 


It cost in New York about $10 per bbl., and 
$25. The same 


pe 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from S. Hobson, agt., O., for Thos. Emmons, 
2, vol. 29; from John Curtis, Cin., O., $2, vol. 28; 
om Asa Raley, 0., $3, to 52, vol. 28; from J. King, 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 207 ; of small-pox, |agt., N. Y., for J. Leffingwell, $2, vol. 29, for A. King, 
|22. The total receipts into the city treasury during the | $2, for B. Fra; from C. Bracken, agt., O., for J. Wright 


and Saml. Russel, $2 each, vol. 29; from Richard Hall, 
per A. Dirkin, Eng., 10s., vol. 29. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL AT WEST-TOWN. 
The Winter Session of the School will close on Sixth- 


day, the 4th of Fourth month, and the Summer Session 


will commence on Second-day, the 12th of Fifth month 
next. 

Those members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who 
intend sending children to the school for the summer 
session, will please make application for their admission 
on or before the 1st of Third month, to Joseph Snow- 
don, Superintendent at the school, or to Joseph Scat- 
tergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
The parents of those children now in the school, will 
also please notify the Superintendent whether they are 
to return next session. 

West-town, First mo. 28th, 1856. 





The Original and Present Stateof Man. By Joseph Phipps. 


A new Stereotype Edition of this work is now com- 
pleted, and for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 84 Arch 
street. 





Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Institution to 
assist in the family. 
Also, a man Friend to aid in carrying out the con- 
cern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to Josern ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvuet Hittites, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Evans, ee 
Samvuet Bertie, Jr. \ Philada. 
a a TT 


Diep, on the 13th ult., at his residence, Wilmington, 
Del., in the 74th year of his age, Epnwarp TATNALL, an 
esteemed member and elder of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

, at his residence in Burlington, New Jersey, on 





the 24th ult., Mayserry McVavan, in the 79th year of 


his age. 

, at his residence in Fallsington, Bucks County, 
Pa., on the 24th ult., Joun Frercuer, formerly of this 
city, in the 79th year of his age. 


a , _E ll 
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